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Her  common  school  system  is  the  glory  of  Massachusetts. 
Its  object  is  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  every  child  in  the  Com- 
monwealth the  rudiments  of  learning  ; — of  themselves  sponta- 
neously thereafter,  even  without  any  particular  care  on  the 
part  of  their  possessor  or  his  friends,  but  especially  with  it,  to 
grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength,  of 
the  individual,  as,  leaving  school,  he  comes  forward  into  life, 
and  goes  out  into  society  and  the  world.  Just  as  the  seed 
which  is  planted  in  the  soil  in  the  spring  of  the  year  springs 
up  of  itself  and  is  nourished  by  earth,  air,  rain  and  dew,  into 
vigorous  and  productive  growth  for  the  future  harvest : — so 
the  Commonwealth  aims  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  all  her  em- 
bryo-citizens, in  the  spring  of  life,  the  seed-principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  called  out  and  educated  into  illimitable  expansion, 
by  circumstances  and  experience,  and  especially  by  culture, 
in  the  future  life  of  the  individual ;  as  a  small,  but  invaluable 
and  indispensable  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  what- 
soever future  mental  and  moral  attainment  in  the  time  to  come. 
We  say,  in  the  spring  of  life,  when  the  mind  is  providentially 
just  adapted  to  this  early  elementary  education,  and  when,  if 
it  be  neglected,  it  can  never  be  entirely  overtaken.  And  so 
we  see  so  many  otherwise  very  intelligent  and  capable  per- 
sons, feeling  and  lamenting  all  their  lives  long  the  now  ir- 
reparable defects  of  their  early  education. 

To  accomplish  this  very  desirable  and  benevolent  object  of 
the  Commonwealth  towards  her  children,  three  means,  espec- 
ially, are  to  be  mentioned.  1st,  suitable  material  means  and 
appurtenances,  such  as  school-house,  books,  &c.  2nd,  the 
teacher  ;  and  3d,  the  School  Committee.  Of  which  three  means, 
important  as   they  all  are,  the  teacher  is  the  most  important. 


Hence,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that,  "  as  is  the  teacher, 
so  is  the  school." 

But  this  end  is  often  defeated.  So  much  so,  that  we  feel 
that  we  speak  fully  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another  (certainly,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years,) 
one-third  of  the  money  annually  raised  in  this  Common- 
wealth for  school  purposes,  is  as  good  as  thrown  away.  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
do  not  know  how  to  teach — have  no  natural,  inherent,  inborn  fac- 
ulty for  teaching.  Having  information,  and  being  able  to  com- 
municate it,  are  two  very  different  things.  "  Apt  to  teach,"  is 
one  of  the  qualifications  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  the  reli- 
gious teacher.  Tt  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  secular  teacher. 
But  some  who  attempt  to  teach  have  it  not,  and,  we  have  rea- 
son for  thinking,  never  can  acquire  it  but  very  imperfectly ; 
and  so  the  frequent  employment  of  persons  for  a  profession 
for  which  they  were  never  made  and  providentially  intended, 
is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  our  school  money  is  annually 
thrown  away. 

2.  A  great  many  of  our  teachers  don't  know  how  to  govern — 
have  no  natural,  inherent,  inborn  faculty  for  governing.  Some 
are  overslack,  others  are  oversevere.  The  true  teacher  is  nei- 
ther: governs  easily,  instinctively,  quietly,  effectually.  To 
know  how  to  govern  properly,  is  as  necessary  as  to  know  how 
to  teach,  and  quite  as  rare.  It  would  seem  as  if  people  had 
yet  to  learn,  that  a  blow  struck  with  a  heavy  ruler  over  a  boy's 
head  by  an  infuriated  master,  will  do  him  more  harm  than  five 
years'  teaching  (certainly  by  that  teacher,  and  even  by  the 
best)  will  do  him  good  : — harm  to  his  feelings — harm  to  his 
self-respect — harm  to  his  moral  sense — harm,  perhaps,  to  his 
brain  and  intellect — the  very  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  ac- 
quire any  education  at  all. 

How  is  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  be  reme- 
died ?  One  of  the  best  ways  to  meet  it,  would  be  to  leave  the 
selection  and  location  of  the  teachers  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee.*    They  cannot  always,  it  is  true,  infallibly  judge  of  an 


♦This  was  written  in  anticipation  of  the  law  sines  pageed  to  that  effect. 


applicant's  ability  to  teach  and  govern,  even  after  he  has  pass- 
ed a  satisfactory  examination  ;  but  from  their  experience  and 
position,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  can  form  a  pretty 
good  judgment ;  much  better  than  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  business ;  and  besides,  one  teacher  is  sometimes 
adapted  to,  and  would  do  well  in  one  school,  who  would  not  do 
well  in  another.  According  to  the  materials  supplied  to  their 
hand,  the  School  Committee  can  put  the  right  person  in  the 
right  place.     That  they  can  do  ;  and  that  is  a  good  deal. 

But  apart  from  defects  in  the  teacher,  there  is  another  great 
reason  why  so  much  of  our  school  money  is  annually  thrown 
away ;  a  fault,  chargeable  not  upon  the  teacher,  particularly, 
but  upon  the  whole  community  :— and  that  is,  our  American 
passion  and  ambition  for  grasping  at  the  (so-called)  higher 
branches  of  study,  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower.  The  legiti- 
mate branches  of  common  school  instruction  are  these  six,  in 
the  following  order  of  comparative  importance :  Reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography  : — reading, 
writing  and  spelling,  being  the  three  fundamental  ones. 

1.  Of  all  these — the  first — reading,  is  the  corner  stone. 
Reading  is  a  necessity.  Good  reading  is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. Correct  pronunciation,  &c,  taught  in  reading,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  daily  speech,  and  so  our  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  it  is  felt  and  beard  in  every  word  we  utter. 
And  yet,  important  as  reading  thus  is,  it  is  the  almost  uniform 
complaint  of  the  different  School  Committees  of  the  towns  in 
this  State,  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
that  the  reading  is  poor.  Good  reading  can  only  be  properly 
taught  by  drilling  on  a  little,  till  that  little  being  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, and  read  as  it  should  be,  the  pupil  has  in  his  hands  the 
key  for  reading  almost  anything  else  in  the  language ;  all  the 
principles  of  good  reading  being  involved  in  that  little.  Very 
few  of  our  teachers  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  simple  process  of  drilling. 

2.  The  hand-writing  now-a-days,  is,  if  possible,  still  worse 
than  the  reading.  Many  of  our  district  school  teachers  do  not 
even  attempt  to  teach  writing,  and  most  of  those  that  do,  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  it — let  the  scholar  scribble  away  his 
page  down,  close  his  writing-book,  and  there  an  end.     There 


seems  to  be  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers,  and,  in- 
deed, of  many  parents,  that  the  former  are  not  to  teach  wri- 
ting. That  is  to  be  learnt  at  a  writing-school,  taught  by  some 
itinerant  (so-called)  professor  of  Penmanship,  who  comes  along, 
promises  to  teach  writing,  a  beautiful  hand-writing,  in  so  many 
lessons,  for  so  much.  But  certainly,  we  don't  expect  to  have 
to  pay  another  man  for  doing  what  we  have  already  raised  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  have  done,  as  one  of  the  long-estab- 
lished, fundamental  branches  of  district  school  instruction — 
penmanship.  As  it  is,  the  professor  of  penmanship  spends  a 
few  weeks  in  a  place,  carries  away,  perhaps,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  leaves  behind  with  us,  for  our  money's  worth, 
nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  we  have  paid 
twice  for  what  we  haven't  got  after  all.  There  may  seem,  at 
first,  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
scholar  taught  by  one  of  these  itinerant  professors  of  penman- 
ship ;  and  there  may  be  in  a  few  cases.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  soon  all  gone.  He  soon  begins  to  scrabble  again,  and 
soon  writes  as  badly  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  besides  the  natural  re- 
luctance to  pay  twice  for  a  thing,  and  not  have  it  then  ;  be- 
sides that  these  itinerant  writing-schools  are,  in  general,  a 
mere  catch-penny  business — that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  any- 
thing thoroughly  and  properly  in  so  short  a  time,  the  teach- 
ing of  penmanship  is  one  of  the  special  things  we  hire  a  teach- 
er to  do,  and  we  expect  him  to  do  it.  He  may  not  be  an  ele- 
gant penman  himself,  but  he  can,  at  least,  assign  a  portion  of 
school  time  for  this  indispensable  branch  ;  look  over  and  see 
that  the  scholar  holds  his  pen  right,  and  makes  improvement  in 
his  writing  from  line  to  line.  As  a  cause  or  consequence,  or 
both,  of  this  our  modern  American  undervaluing  and  neglect 
of  penmanship,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  a  community, 
we  don't  write  as  well  as  Ave  did  fifty  years  ago  ;  as  well  as 
our  ancestors  did.  Look  at  the  hand-writing,  for  instance,  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  we  may  see 
it  in  the  innumerable  fac-similes  scattered  over  the  country ! 
What  a  round,  fair  copyhand  most  of  it  is — John  Hancock's, 
the  head  signer,  as  an  illustration,  compared  with  the  illegible 
scrawls  of  lawyers,  &c,  now-a-days. 

Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  spelling,  that  we 


have  said  of  the  reading  and  writing.  It  has  decidedly  deteri- 
orated from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Within  a  few  years, 
it  is  true,  attention  has  been  waked  up  to  the  subject ;  but  it 
is  still  frequently  very  deficient  in  our  schools.  As  evidence 
of  this,  since  one  of  your  present  Committee  has  been  in  that 
office  in  this  town,  a  young  lady,  otherwise  and  in  general, 
quite  intelligent,  presented  herself  as  a  candidate,  who  was  un- 
able to  spell  the  word  business  to  save  her  life  !  And  this  but  a 
specimen  of  a  general  ignorance  on  her  part  of  so  simple  and 
elementary  a  branch  of  education  as  orthography. 

These  fundamental  branches  should  be  taught  more,  and 
some  others  less  ;  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  still  better,  not 
at  all.  For  instance,  in  our  opinion,  Physiology,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Algebra,  do  not  properly  belong  to  common 
school  studies.  The  first  three  can  be  read  more  profitably  by 
the  pupil  at  home,  or  in  after  life,  as  his  mind  matures,  or  be 
learnt  in  a  course  of  lectures.  The  last,  Algebra,  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  High  School  or  College.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  convinced  that  all  four  are  modern  intruders  in  the  com- 
mon school,  and  take  up  time  from  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental branches  we  have  named,  and  we  hope  and  predict  that 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  banished  back  again  from 
the  district  school  to  where  they  properly  belong. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  several  summer  and  winter  schools  of  the  past 
year,  throughout  the  town. 

District  No.  1 — First  Department. — Summer  Term,  Miss  L. 
E.  Kellogg  of  Shelburne,  teacher.  At  the  closing  examination, 
the  school  appeared  well  in  some  respects,  but  the  reading  and 
spelling  were,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  poor. 

Second  Department. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Ward 
of  Montague,  teacher.  The  repeated  employment  of  Miss 
Ward,  as  the  teacher  of  this  school,  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  her  services  are  held  by  the  district. 
The  school  appeared  remarkably  well  at  the  close. 

First  Department. — Winter  Term,  Mr.  C.  K.  Crowell  of 
Westminster,  Vt.,  teacher.  Mr.  Crowell  kept  on  the  whole,  a 
good  school.  The  closing  examination  was  very  satisfactory. 
As  a  teacher,  he  deserves  high  praise  ;  as  a  disciplinarian,  not 


so  high.  His  mode  of  governing,  though  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly latterly  good,  was  marred  by  several  instances  of  in- 
judicious, and  by  one  of  unjustifiable,  severity. 

Neither  the  teacher  of  this  school,  nor  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  was,  gave  the  member  of  the  Superin- 
tending Committee  who  had  in  charge  this  school,  any  notice 
of  the  closing  examination  ;  so  that  it  was  only  indirectly  that 
he  was  informed  of  it,  and  able  to  be  present. 

Second  Department. — Winter  Term,  Miss  Susan  A.  Sabin  of 
Montague,  teacher.  Miss  Sabin  succeeded  well  both  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  this  school.  The  examination  was  very  sat- 
isfactory, testifying  alike  to  the  diligence  and  faithfulness  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

District  No.  2. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Field  of  Mon- 
tague, teacher.  Miss  Eield  is  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  good  teach- 
er ;  particularly  excels  as  a  reader.  The  readiness  and  accu- 
racy in  recitation,  and  good  deportment  of  the  scholars,  at  the 
closing  examination,  testified  to  the  proficiency  which  the 
school  had  made,  and  did  credit  at  once  to  the  teacher  and 
themselves. 

Winter  Term,  Miss  Jane  L.  Richardson  of  Montague,  teach- 
er. Miss  Richardson  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing a  very  large  school  (over  50  scholars)  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  she  amply  sustained  her  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  our  first  teachers.  The  school  appear- 
ed remarkably  well  at  the  closing  examination.  The  penman- 
ship was  particularly  good. 

District  No.  3. — Summer  Term.  This  school  was  taught  by 
the  same  teacher  as  the  last,  and  visited  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Andrews, 
an  absent  member  of  the  Committee.  By  the  record,  the  at- 
tendance was  excellent. 

Winter  Term,  Miss  Ellen  L.  G-unn  of  Montague,  teacher.  In 
regularity  of  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  record,  proficiency 
in  study,  and  good  order,  the  examination  of  this  school  was 
highly  satisfactory. 

District  No.  4. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Isabella  H.  Wells  of 
Montague,  teacher.  The  Register  for  this  school  two  years 
since  bore,  we  believe,  the  greatest  number  of  tardy  marks  of 
any  in  town.     During  this  term,  however,  there  were  fourteen 


who  were  neither  absent  or  tardy,  and  ten  more  who  were  ab- 
sent once  or  twice,  but  not  tardy  ;  and  but  eight  who  were 
tardy  at  all :  four  once  each,  three  three  times,  and  one  six 
times.  We  think  much  is  due  Miss  Wells  for  introducing  this 
reform,  as  well  as  for  many  other  excellent  things  about  her 
school. 

Winter  Term,  Mr.  E.  P.  Thompson  of  Heath,  teacher.  The 
attendance  in  the  winter  was  also  good.  We  think  Mr.  Thomp- 
son more  successful  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and 
some  other  branches,  than  Reading  and  Spelling.  This  school, 
however,  is  not  alone  in  this  deficiency. 

District  No.  5. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Julia  M.  Andrews  of 
Montague,  teacher.  But  two  scholars  in  this  school  were  nei- 
ther absent  nor  tardy,  and  the  general  attendance  was  not  so 
good  as  in  many  other  districts. 

Winter  Term,  Mr.  Dexter  Hagar  of  South  Deerfield,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  B.  Denio  of  Bernardston,  teachers.  This  school  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Hagar,  who,  although  a  very  good  scholar 
himself,  failed  entirely,  both  in  the  government  and  instruction 
of  his  school.  After  about  two  weeks,  he  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Denio,  who  accomplished  all  that  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. 

District  No.  6. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Jennie  Goodnow  of 
Montague,  teacher.  Miss  Goodnow  taught  a  fair  school,  with 
some  excellent  points,  yet,  not  on  the  whole,  distinguished  for 
success. 

Fall  Term,  Miss  Ellen  D.  Gunn  of  Montague,  teacher.  This 
school,  as  respects  order  and  proficiency,  deserves  the  highest 
commendation. 

Winter  Term,  Mr.  G.  W.  Fisk  of  Shelburne,  teacher.  Mr. 
Fisk's  school  has  not  yet  closed,  and  we  cannot  judge  of  its 
success,  without  an  examination  of  the  progress  the  scholars 
have  made.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  is  defi- 
cient in  that  energy  and  tact  that  is  best  calculated  for  the 
success  of  a  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  manifested  an 
earnest  desire  and  patient  and  persevering  industry  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  at  the  last  day  to  say,  "  well  done." 

District  No.  7.— Summer  Term,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Stacy  of 


Gill,  teacher.  Miss  Stacy  was  a  good  teacher,  and,  when  visi- 
ted by  the  Committee,  appeared  to  be  doing  all  that  could  be 
expected  in  such  a  house,  and  with  such  accommodations. 

Fall  Term,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Grover  of  Montague,  teacher. 
Not  a  single  tardy  mark  on  the  Register,  and  but  a  few  absen- 
ces, showing  that  the  children  prize  what  advantages  they  do 
enjoy. 

Distkict  No.  8. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Gunn  of  Mon- 
tague, teacher.  In  the  management  of  this  school,  Miss  Gunn 
abundantly  sustained  her  reputation  as  a  faithful  and  devoted 
teacher.  Miss  Gunn  unites  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  teach- 
er. Thorough  in  instruction,  kind  and  yet  firm  in  government, 
she  wins  at  once  the  good  will  and  the  respect  of  her  pupils, 
and  governs  more  by  love  than  by  fear.  Improvement  under 
such  circumstances  is  an  inevitable  consequence. 

"Winter  Term,  Mr.  George  Henry  Gunn  of  Montague,  teach- 
er. This  was  Mr.  Gunn's  first  school.  He  was  consequently 
inexperienced.  He,  however,  proved  himself  a  good  teacher, 
and  good  disciplinarian,  active  and  faithful.  The  school  ap- 
peared well  at  the  examination. 

Distkict  No.  9. — Summer  Term.  This  school  was  taught  by 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Hosmer  of  Montague,  and  visited  by  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Andrews,  an  absent  member  of  the  Committee  ;  but  as  we 
have  received  no  report  from  him,  we  cannot  speak  of  its  con- 
dition and  appearance. 

Winter  Term,  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Rugg  of  Montague,  teacher. 
Miss  Rugg  was  diligent  and  faithful,  but  as  this  was  her  first 
school,  and  she  was  consequently  inexperienced,  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  failure  in  the  matter  of  or- 
der. Partly,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  the  school  did  not  make 
such  proficiency,  and  appear  as  well  at  the  examination,  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  done. 

District  No.  10. — This  small  school  was  faithfully  taught, 
summer  and  winter,  by  Miss  Helen  A.  Bradford  of  Montague, 
and  appeared,  as  usual,  well  at  the  closing  examination. 

District  No.  11. — But  one  term  during  the  year,  taught  by 
Miss  C.  L.  Brewer  of  Montague.  This  is  a  small  school,  num- 
bering but  ten  scholars — hardly  enough  to  make  a  good  one. 
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Miss  Brewer  was  faithful,  and,  we  believe,  will  rank  with  our 
first-class  teachers. 

District  No.  12. — Summer  Term,  Miss  Paulina  Booth  of 
Coleraine,  teacher.  This  school  is,  generally  speaking,  back- 
ward in  its  studies,  and  some  of  the  scholars  were  without 
books  throughout  the  term.  The  teacher,  of  course,  labored 
under  some  disadvantage,  in  consequence.  She  gave,  howev- 
er, good  evidence  of  having  been  faithful  and  devoted  to  her 
work. 

Winter  Term,  Miss  L.  M.  Grover  of  Montague,  teacher.  The 
repeated  employment  by  the  district  of  Miss  Grover  as  the 
teacher  of  this  school,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  her  services  are  held.  Both  in  point  of  order 
and  proficiency,  this  school  appeared  well  at  the  examination. 

We  would  here  add,  that  the  attendance  at  school  through- 
out the  town  has  this  year  much  advanced  upon  former  ones. 

The  Committee  have  only  to  say,  in  closing  their  Report, 
that  they  have  endeavored  to  discharge  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially, the  duty  you  have  committed  to  their  hands.  They 
have  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  good  of  the  schools. 
In  the  examination  of  teachers,  it  has  always  been  their  desire 
to  grant  a  certificate  to  the  applicant,  whenever  they  conscien- 
tiously could,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  the  town,  to 
themselves,  and  even  to  the  teacher, — him  or  herself.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  they  have  sometimes  been  thought  to 
be  over-rigid  ;  but  if  they  have  been  unnecessarily  rigid,  they 
would  only  ask,  what  must  be  those  that  are  lax?  and  does  not 
this  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  too  much  laxity  on  the  part 
of  many  School  Committees  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  is  not  one  great  reason  why  we  have 
had  so  many  poor  teachers,  and  why  so  many  unqualified  per- 
sons have  presented,  and  do  present  themselves,  for  that  im- 
portant office  ? 

CLAUDIUS  BRADFORD,  ( 

t>    at    r\  k  rnur »  xt  r  School  Committee. 

R.  N.  OAKMAN, 

Montague,  March  7,  1859. 


